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character which was of untold benefit to her country.
She loved Rumania and the Rumanians, and was never tired of talking of them. Especially in the women she took the greatest interest. She spoke to me often about them, knowing her subject intimately. In home life and work she found the best guarantee for their happiness and morality. These peasant women are not fitted for domestic service, she would say; they consider it derogatory. The proof of this lies in the fact that there are no Rumanian servants in Bucharest, that class all being drawn from Transylvania. " Oh, I have had a deal of trouble with the women of this country," she said. " They are so proud that in the old days I could not even get them to enter my service as maids of honour ! The peasants used to reproach those parents who permitted such a thing. Daughters, they declared, should stay at home till they marry! "
So the Queen set herself to find work for them in their own homes. She started a large society for silk weaving, and as all Rumania grows silkworms unto the most northern parts of Moldavia, she hoped one day to see a weaving loom in every cottage in the country. Two weaving schools were opened in Bucharest, where peasant girls were taught this lucrative trade, and to each girl returning to her village, after her course of training, was given a loom.
The Queen took more interest in this home-weaving question than in any other, but here again she had to fight the curious prejudices of the women she endeavoured to help. They were too proud to sell the silk they made! When the Queen, anxious to provide a market for them, offered to buy all theyBUCHAREST                        223
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